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EDITORIALS 


Che Christmas Message 


cialized in this highly industrialized country of ours, 

its approach never fails to bid us pause to reflect, 
if only for a moment, on the true nature of the Feast. More 
often than not, the carryover effects of that reflection are 
more potent than most of us realize. What else could pos- 
sibly be responsible for this sudden change in our human 
nature during the Christmas season; What else could pos- 
sibly cause us to put aside our petty jealousies and griev- 
ances; What else could prompt us to extend the hand of 
friendship to our enemies and maligners, ... “And she 
wrapped Him up in swaddling clothes and laid Him in a 
manger”. Christ, the King of Kings, Ruler of the Universe, 
Who could have assumed His human nature in heaven itself, 
if He had so desired, chose this poor, wretched, unheated 
stable in Bethlehem. Is it any wonder, then, that when we 
contemplate the implications of this great sacrifice, we are 
quick to swallow our pride and are engulfed with a feeling 
of good will toward men. Think for a moment, how happy, 
how much more content all of us poor mortals would be, if 
we could but carry that message with us every day through- 
out the year. It can be done and our wish to you this Christ- 
mas Day is that you will find it possible. 


CHRISTMAS has become overly commer- 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 
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SPINACH PRICING 


Because of information received that 
much of the spring spinach pack remains 
unsold, and because CPR 55, under which 
canned spinach is now priced, is inappro- 
priate and not based on spring pack data, 
OPS on December 14 issued Supplemen- 
tary Regulation 8 to CPR 55 authorizing 
additional optional methods of pricing. 
Under the Supplementary Regulation 
spinach processors are afforded the op- 
tion of establishing as their ceiling prices 
their selling prices in effect during the 
month of September 1951. If no sales 
of an item were made during September, 
a processor uses his weighted average 
sale prices for August, July or June in 
that order. If a processor did not sell 
a particular item during any of these 
months, he prices such an item under the 
comparison method of Section 4 of CPR 
55. If a processor still cannot price, he 
uses Section 6 of CPR 55, but borrows 
a ceiling price or prices established 
under this supplementary regulation. 
The processor may continue to sell at or 
below his ceiling prices established under 
CPR 55 without reference to this sup- 
plementary regulation. If, however, he 
prices one item under SR 8, he must 
price all items of canned spinach under 
the SR. The supplementary regulation 
applies to both fall pack and spring pack 
spinach. 


SAWYER ORDERS RELEASE OF 
CERTAIN SURPLUS SCRAP 


Secretary of Commerce Charles Saw- 
yer issued a proclamation December 11 
ordering that in the future government- 
held surplus stocks of aluminum, copper, 
lead and zine scrap be made available to 
industry instead of being transferred to 
the strategic stockpile. 

Under Secretary Sawyer’s proclama- 
tion, government agencies generating 
such excess scrap will no longer be re- 
quired to declare such materials for the 
strategic stockpile. The government- 
held excess is needed to help make up the 
deficiency in industrial requirements, the 
Secretary said. 

“A lack of secondary and scrap alumi- 
num, copper, lead and zinc, and their 
base alloys, is limiting production essen- 
tial to the needs of our defense effort and 
our civilian economy,” Secretary Sawyer 
pointed out. 

The requirements for some months to 
come of these materials for direct de- 
fense production, defense-supporting in- 
dustries, and essential civilian needs, 
“are substantially in excess of a foresee- 
able supply,” he said. 

It is estimated that about 4,000,000 
pounds of non-ferrous scrap currently 
in the hands of government agencies, 
which would otherwise have been trans- 
ferred to the stockpile, will be released to 
industry as a result of Secretary Saw- 
yer’s action, 


WATCHING WASHINGTON 


WALSH-HEALY 


The current exemption of the Walsh- 
Healy provisions of the Wage and Hour 
Law for certain designated canned foods 
in connection with Quartermaster pro- 
curement, expires on December 31. The 
Department of Defense has requested the 
Secretary of Labor to extend this exemp- 
tion through 1952. 


CARRY-OVER CANS 


The National Production Authority 
on December 12 directed can manufac- 
turers (Direction 2, M-25) to fill cus- 
tomers fourth quarter quotas before 
filling any order representing can re- 
quirements for earlier quarters. The 
order also provides that when fourth 
quarter requirements are cared for, 
carry-over requirements shall be propor- 
tionately distributed to customers with 
unfilled carry-over can requirements. No 
requirements will be carried into 1952. 


CHRISTMAS BONUSES 


Following the lead of the Wage Stabil- 
ization Board (General Wage Regulation 
14, Amendment 2, issued November 27) 
the Salary Stabilization Board on De- 
cember 16 ruled that employers may pay 
Christmas or year-end bonuses of $40 
each to salaried workers without regard 
to salary regulations. This may be done 
regardless of past practice. The $40 fig- 
ure does not limit bonuses to that amount 
in firms where larger ones were paid in 
previous years. 


The SSB announced on December 17, 
and promised a formal regulation to 
cover later in the week, that employers 
without established bonus plans may 
grant year-end bonuses for 1951 to be 
financed either out of any unused portion 
of the 10 percent increase catch up for- 
mula (General Salary Stabilization Reg- 
ulation 1) or out of the unused portion 
of the fund permitted under the ratio 
formula to reestablish historic relation- 
ship between supervisory workers and 
wage earners. The SSB warned how- 
ever, that if this ratio fund is so used 
there will be no way later to reestablish 
the differential. 


CANNED SOUPS 


Amendment 1 to CPR 75 issued De- 
cember 19 and effective December 24, 
permits soup canners in figuring aver- 
age sales prices during the base period 
of July 1, 1949, to August 31, 1949, to 
disregard soups of prior years pack sold 
during that period. In issuing this 
amendment OPS recognizes the general 
trade practice of closing out remaining 
stocks at the end of the year at reduced 
prices. 
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GLASS CONTAINER SHIPMENTS 


Shipments of 9,186,000 gross of glass 
containers in October 1951 were 5 per- 
cent below September 1951 shipments of 
9,633,000 gross, but approximately the 
same as shipments of 9,212,000 gross in 
October 1950. Production of glass con- 
tainers in October 1951 totaled 9,341,000 
gross, up slightly over the previous 
month. 

For individual types of containers, the 
most significant decreases in shipments 
from September to October were 50 per- 
cent for returnable beer bottles, 44 per- 
cent for nonreturnable beer bottles, and 
25 percent for narrow-neck food contain- 
ers. The largest increases during this 
period were 24 percent for wine bottles, 
and 40 percent for wide-mouth medicinal 
containers. October shipments of 2,275,- 
517 gross of wide-mouth food containers 
(including fruit jars and jelly glasses) 
compared with September shipments of 
2,158,081 gross and October 1950 ship- 
ments of 2,367,059 gross. 


The statistics are based on reports 
submitted by 31 companies manufactur- 
ing glass containers and represent com- 
plete coverage of the glass containers 
industry. 


METAL AND PLASTIC CAP 
SHIPMENTS 


Total shipments of caps, including 
metal and plastic, amounted to 974 mil- 
lion units in October, 989 million units 
in September and 1,465 million units in 
October 1950. Caps shipped for 1951 to 
date totaled 12,165 million units, 6 per- 
cent more than the figure for the same 
period in 1950. Between September and 
October, metal caps shipped dropped 
from 770 million units to 715 million 
units while shipments of plastic caps 
increased from 219 million units to 259 
million units. 


HOLTON CO. SOLD 


General Grocer Co., St. Louis, headed 
by August E. Gilster, has acquired con- 
trol of Campbell Holton & Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., wholesale grocers, through 
purchase of all of the common stock of 
the latter company. 

Following this action August E. Gil- 
ster was elected president of the Holton 
company, succeeding Campbell Holton, 
founder of the concern, who becomes 
chairman of the board. C. Blake Holton, 
son of Campbell Holton, was elected ex- 
ecutive vice president and general man- 
ager. 

Business of Campbell Holton & Co. 
will be continued without interruption by 
the new management, which plans some 
streamlining of operatioos and a drive 
for increased sales volume. 
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Ohio Meeting Winds Up 


Fall Convention Season 


Quartermaster Representative Promises Minimum of Red 


Tape. 


Jenkins Suceeds Scheid in Presidency. 


Cutting Bee Attracts Attention. 


Last, but not least, the Ohio Canners 
Association brought down the curtain on 
the 1951 Fall Convention Season with 
their Annual Meeting at Columbus, De- 
cember 11 and 12. Like other meetings 
this fall, attendance was at, or near rec- 
ord proportions. 

President Walter Scheid of the Camp- 
bell Soup Company characterized the 
temperament of this group of. mostly 
small and medium sized canners when 
he said in his opening address “We see 
today from one end to the other of this 
vast country, the intelligent little man 
doing the things which made the big 
canner big—planning carefully, diversi- 
fying, warehousing, financing, merchan- 
dising, building a balanced business, and 
in many cases advertising and selling his 
own brands in his marketing area. I have 
had men tell me that they are no longer 
afraid of nationally advertised products 
competition. On their own home grounds 
they can hold their own with anyone, and 
this is making a lot of small canners 
bigger canners, and it is compelling all 
canners to be better canners.” 


Mr. Scheid went on to say that within 
the association each canner has the same 
opportunity to be heard whether he is 
large or small. The large canners, he 
said, lean over backward to give the 
smaller canners every possible chance 
to share in making the policy decisions of 
the association. All real authority, he 
said, resides in the Board of Directors. 
He expressed his thanks for the honor 
done him and for “one of the happiest 
years of my life”’. 


Mr. Scheid was followed on the pro- 
gram by Dr. Tenneson Guyer, a profes- 
sional speaker from Imlay, Ohio. Dr. 
Guyer made a spirited address on the 
honor and privilege of being an Ameri- 
can, and he was accorded an enthusiastic 
reception. 
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QMC PROCUREMENTS 


If anyone in the audience entertained 
any doubts as to the desire of the Quar- 
termaster to cooperate with the canning 
industry, they must surely have been 
dispelled by the remarks of the next 
speaker, Colonel Roy A. Wall of the Chi- 
cago Quartermaster Depot. In his talk 
there was not even the slightest hint of 
the usual Army red tape and officialism. 

The Colonel frankly and unreservedly 
invited the canners to talk over their 
problems with Quartermaster represen- 
tatives, especially the field buyer. As 
an example of the Quartermaster’s sin- 
cerety, he cited the recent release of 25 
percent of the corn set-asides when that 
problem was brought to the attention of 
the Quartermaster by the Wisconsin 
Canners Association last month. When 
there is a general problem, he suggested 
that canners work through their local 
association up to the National level, 
where close liaison is maintained at all 
times. Colonel Wall broke down the 
Quartermaster program into four big 
E’s. First and foremost he said, the 
problem is to supply EATS for the 
soldier, and he thanked his audience for 
the spendid job done this past year in 
that respect. Secondly, he said, the pro- 
gram must be ECONOMICAL so as to 
lighten the burden on the taxpayer as 
far as possible. Thirdly, the program 
must provide for quick and immediate 
EXPANSION—the pipe lines must be 
kept filled and ready for any emergency. 
Fourthly, the QM program must EN- 
SURE the cooperation of the canning 
industry, which from the standpoint of 
the food ration, is the QM’s most impor- 
tant supplier. That cooperation, he said, 
is being invited on a reciprocal basis, 
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GREETINGS FROM NCA 


National Canners Association Presi- 
dent Herb J. Barnes brought the greet- 
ings of that body to Ohio canners. En- 
couraging local canners to join NCA he 
briefly outlined some of the advantages. 
He told his audience that the industry 
would probably have to contend with 
OPS in 1952 because of the political 
expediency, but he expressed the opinion 
that the industry would receive far 
greater cooperation from that agency. 
He brought the news that the Office of 
Defense Mobilization in the person of 
Anna Rosenberg has asked Secretary of 
Labor Tobin for exemption for canners 
to the Walsh-Healy provisions of the 
Wage and Hour Law. 


Other honored guests on the platform 
who did not address the audience, in- 
cluded: Mr. Tom Dennehy of the Chicago 
Quartermaster office, and Mr. Wade 
Hammond of the Production and Market- 
ing Administration, Washington, D. C. 


BUSINESS MEETING 


At the annual Business Meeting Wed- 
nesday morning, December 12, Mr. 
Maurice Siegel of the firm of Strasbur- 
ger & Siegel, called attention to the 
problem presented by the vinegar fly or 
gnat, which lays its eggs in the soft pulp 
of the tomato that has been exposed as a 
result of mechanical injury, worm in- 
vasion, rot, or other cause of damage to 
the skin. Rejections of set-aside govern- 
ment orders have been reported, he said, 
during the past season, as a result of 
the presence of these fly eggs. Mr. Siegel 
suggested the appointment of a commit- 
tee to meet with other state associations 
and with the National Association, with 
representatives of the Food and Drug 
Department, to obtain if possible, an 
administrative tolerance. He pointed out 
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the necessary steps to minimize the inci- 
dence of these eggs, but told his audience 
that it was practically impossible to ob- 
tain complete control. 


President Scheid announced that he 
would appoint a committee to look into 
this problem. 


Mr. Bruce M. McDill, Department of 
Health, Engineer in Charge of Water 
Pollution Control, described a recently 
enacted water pollution law, suggested 
ways and means and encouraged the 
cooperation of Ohio canners. 


An Ohio Convention without Mr. M. 
W. Baker, Assistant Director, Fruit and 
Vegetable Branch, PMA on the program 
would hardly be a convention at all. Mr. 
Baker, as a grading inspector and later 
as Chief of the Grading Service in Ohio, 
single handedly pursuaded tomato can- 
ners in this State that it pays to buy raw 
tomatoes on grade. As a result few if 
any tomatoes are bought by canners in 
any other manner and the good results 
have spread far beyond the borders of 
the State of Ohio. Mr. Baker specifically 
asked the writer to put his pencil away 
because he likes to talk with these home 
folks plainly and bluntly, and in exactly 
that vein he spoke of the need for closer 
grower relations, uniform contracts, etc. 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Mr. Chester D. Swaim of the C. W. 
Swaim Company, Wilmington, Ohio, led 
off the committee reports with a report 
of the financial status of the Associa- 
tion, which is in excellent shape. 


Mr. E, E. Richard of the H. J. Heinz 
Company at Bowling Green presented 
Resolutions thanking the speakers, offi- 
cers, directors, committeemen, Doctors 
Browne and Gould of Ohio State for 
their excellent cooperation throughout 
the year and for the cutting bee in con- 
nection with the meeting. 


Mr. Newman C. Buckles of Quality 
Food Products, Bradford, Ohio, report- 
ing for the Agricultural Committee 
urged support for the Processors and 
Fieldmen’s School which is being held at 
Ohio State February 11, 12, 13 and 14. 
Mr. Buckles pointed out that the Proces- 
sors School has been boiled down into 
two days to satisfy those who had ob- 
jected to the longer period of two weeks. 
He paid especial tribute to Dr. Browne 
and Dr. Gould, who he said, are perform- 
ing an outstanding service. 


Mr. French Jenkins of LaChoy Food 
Products, Archbold, reported on dues and 
the budget. Although the dues of this 
Association were raised some 30 percent 
a year or so ago, they are still among the 
lowest of any association. At the same 
time the budget is in good health. 

Mr. Jim Smith of the Esmeralda Can- 
ning Company at Circleville, reported no 
legislative action of particular interest 
to the canning industry at this time. 


Mr. O. L. Teagarden of J. Weller Com= 


‘ pany, Oak Harbor, told of the tomato 
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project being carried out in Ohio, Indi- 
ana and New York State. The tomato 
project is an effort to correlate raw prod- 
uct and canned foods grades. 


Mr. Luke Beckman of Minster Can- 
ning Company, Minster, reporting for 
the Labor Committee, reminded Ohio 
Canners that although the expected 
labor shortage did not materialize last 
year because of the delay in the defense 
program, much trouble could be caused 
in the future because of certain recom- 
mendations of the Labor Department. 
Labor is suggesting, he said, Federal 
legislation prohibiting interstate recruit- 
ing unless crew leaders are licensed, and 
State Legislatures are being requested 
to pass the same type of legislation ‘to 
take care of intrastate recruitment. 
Much other nuisance legislation of this 
sort is being suggested. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Luke Beckman, pinch hitting for 
Mr. Richard C. Sharp, Sharp Canning 
Company, Rockford, Chairman of the 
Nominating Committee, presented the 
following slate of Officers and Directors, 
which was unanimously adopted: 


President, French Jenkins, LaChoy 
Food Products, Archbold, Ohio; First 
Vice-President, Thomas Timmer, Tip- 
Top Canning Co., Tipp City, Ohio; Sec- 
ond Vice-President, Russell Kline, Stoke- 
ly Foods, Inc., Celina, Ohio. 


For Members of the Board of Direc- 
tors: W. A. Scheid, Campbell Soup Co., 
Napoleon, Ohio; L. E. White, The Clyde 
Kraut Company, Clyde, Ohio; Frank 
Campbell, Cummins Canning Co., Con- 
neaut, Ohio. 


For Secretary-Treasurer, Paul Hinkle, 
Selina, Ohio. 

Directors held over for 1952 are as 
follows: Norman Spain, Winchester Can- 
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ning Co., Canal Winchester, Ohio; Karl 
Hirzel, Hirzel Canning Co., Toledo, Ohio; 
Charles Stemley, Stemley Canning Co., 
New Weston, Ohio; Leroy Wenger, Lake 
Erie Canning Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 


CUTTING BEE 


One of the features of the Convention 
was the Second Annual Cutting Bee, 
staged under the direction of Dr. Wilbur 
A. Gould of the Horticulture Department 
of the Ohio State University. There 
were representative samples of peas, 
corn, tomatoes, tomato products, beets, 
carrots, pumpkin, and even a sample of 
Jim Smith’s canned corn meal, which he 
says is meeting with good reception in 
an increasing number of markets. The 
samples were not graded but they proved 
beyond question, that Ohio canners are 
stressing quality in their operations. 


Speaking of Dr. Gould, your reporter 
spent a most enjoyable afternoon at his 
Food Processing Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity. Both the laboratory facilities 
and the pilot plant are small but com- 
plete, and the visitor is impressed with 
the serious business-like demeanor of the 
students. Of special interest to tomato 
and tomato products canners is the new 
grading room, which with the coopera- 
tion of the Macbeth Corporation, is so 
lighted and arranged as to provide a 
uniform light at all times. Dr. Gould be- 
lieves that this may be the answer to 
uniform grading, and your reporter is 
quite convinced that the tomato industry 
will receive a great deal of useful infor- 
mation from this little room in the very 
near future. 


TENNESSEE-KENTUCKY DATES 


President Houston Herndon, has an- 
nounced that the 31st Annual Meeting 
of the Tennessee- Kentucky Canners 
Association will be held at the Hermit- 
tage Hotel, Nashville, Tennessee, Febru- 
ary 11 and 12, 1952. 


INDIANA NOTES 


A. E. CODDINGTON, Coddington Packing 
Company, who has been ill at his some, 
115 W. Hampton Drive, Indianapolis, 
for several weeks, is making nice prog- 
ress toward recovery. 

H. R. (PAT) Goop, Assistant Division 
Manager for Stokely Foods, who was 
seriously injured in an automobile acci- 
dent enroute to the Indiana Meeting at 
French Lick last month, is showing nice 
improvement and is expected to be back 
on the job in a short time. 


CONVENTION SPECIAL— The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad plans to operate a special 
through train from St. Louis to Atlantic 
City, Friday, January 18, to provide 
through service for canners and associ- 
ates attending the National Convention 
January 19 to 23. The train will leave 
Indianapolis Union Station at 1:32 P.M. 
on Friday, January 18, and will arrive 
in Atlantic City the following morning. 
There will be several special cars for 
those boarding the train at Indianapolis. 
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SWARTZ HEADS 
CAN MANUFACTURERS 


Newly elected president of the Can 
Manufacturers Institute is Richard P. 
Swartz, president of Crown Can Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. Mr. Swartz was 
elected at a meeting of the Board of 
Governors in New York on December 
10th. He succeeds Ralph C. Rosecrance, 
of the J. L. Clark Mfg. Company, Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 

H. Ferris White, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Institute; and Clifford E. 
Sifton, Secretary and Treasurer, were 
both re-elected for the coming year. 
Harold H. Jaeger continues as Director 
of CMI’s Marketing Bureau. 


RICHARD P. SWARTZ 


Also elected were the following mem- 
bers of the Board of Governors; Richard 
Amundsen, The Texas Company, New 
York; Gen. Lucius D. Clay, T. C. Fogar- 
ty, and P. E. Pearson, all of Continental 
Can Company, New York; L. W. Graas- 
kamp, W. C. Stolk, and R. C. Taylor, all 
of American Can Company, New York; 
F. J. Costello, Federal Tin Company, 
Baltimore; G. M. Doliner, Eastern Can 
Company, Brooklyn; E. F. Euphrat, 
Pacific Can Company, San Francisco; 
D. M. Heekin, The Heekin Can Company, 
Cincinnati; V. K. LeComte & Company, 
Brooklyn; G. A. Milton, Geo. A. Milton 
Can Company, Brooklyn; J. Howard 
Phelps, Phelps Can Company, Weirton, 
West Virginia; R. C. Rosecrance, J. L. 
Clark Mfg. Company, Rockford, Illinois; 
R. S. Solinsky, Can, Inc., Chicago; David 
Stern, Stern Can Company, East Boston, 
Massachusetts; H. K. Taylor, Geo. D. 
Ellis & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia; C. L. 
Thompson, National Can Company, New 
York; and Mr. Swartz. 

The Can Manufacturers Institute in- 
cludes more than 50 can manufacturers 
representing some 95 percent of the in- 
dustry’s output. It has offices in New 
York and Washington. 
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ONE ACT COMEDY FOR BROKERS 


Proving that sales managers often are 
prima donnas, the members of the GMA 
Broker Relations Committee will take to 
the stage at the convention meeting of 
the National Food Brokers Association 
next month. The sales managers will 
enact a one act comedy, presenting in 
jest some of the problems facing both 
brokers and manufacturers. 


The presentation for NFBA brokers 
represents a repeat performance for the 
sales managers. A closed session of GMA 
members roared at the antics during the 
first showing of the skit at the Conven- 
tion of the Grocery Manufacturers of 
America, Inc., in November. 


NFBA’s Business Sessions will be held 
on Saturday, January 19, 1952. They 
will officially open the Association’s 47th 
Annual Convention, which will take place 
in Atlantic City. Following the two 
business sessions, members will meet 
with Canners and other manufacturers 
in sales conferences throughout the week. 
On Monday night, January 21, the Asso- 
ciation will hold its annual Banquet at 
the Atlantic City Auditorium. 


Expected to be one of the highlights of 
the brokers’ business meeting, the play 
is being presented by the GMA Broker 
Relations Committee in the interests of 
stimulating closer broker-principal rela- 
tionship. Food brokers will not partici- 
pate in the presentation except as spec- 
tators. This part of the convention pro- 
gram will be under the direction of John 
A. Wood, Vice-President of the Wilbur- 
Suchard Chocolate Co., who is chairman 
of the GMA Broker Relations Committee. 


Discussing the theme of the playlet, 
Mr. Wood said, “Our aim has been to 
point up, in comedy, the various mis- 
takes that the manufacturers make in 
their broker relationship work and also 
some of the mistakes made by the food 
broker in handling various accounts. We 
have tried to keep it light and to keep it 
on a very intelligent plane at the same 
time. Some very pertinent facts are 
brought out.” 


BROKERS ELECT 
REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


The names of twenty-seven food brok- 
ers elected by the members of the Na- 
tional Food Brokers Association to serve 
as Regional Directors in 1952 were an- 
nounced last week. Roy C. Ossman, 
Cleveland, NFBA National Chairman, 


_ made the announcement. 


NFBA Regional Directors are selected 
each year by the food brokers in each of 
the twenty-seven administrative regions 
set up by the Association. Acting as the 
representatives of the members, these 
officials also serve to carry out the ob- 
jects and purposes of the Association in 
their individual regions. In turn, the 
Regional Directors appoint Lieutenant 
Regional Directors to serve in a number 
of areas within the region. 
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The Names of the 1952 Regional Direc- 
tors are as follows (figure indicates the 
region) : 


1—Arthur G. Curren, Jr., Arthur G. 
Curren Company, Boston; 2—C. King 
Rabineau, C. King Rabineau Company, 
Albany; 3—Kenneth L. Sills, Weisl & 
Sills, New York City; 4—J. Berchmans 
Daily, The H. A. N. Daily Company, 
Philadelphia; 5—John K. Cannon, Wright 
& Cannon, Pittsburgh; 6—Edward B. 
Yonker, Edward B. Yonker Company, 
Washington, D. C.; 7—W, W. Jackson, 
Jr., A. D. Jackson & Sons, Richmond; 
8—Dixon F. Pearce, Consolidated Brok- 
erage Co., Greenville, S. C.; 9—J. A. 
Wehman, Dulin Brokerage Company, 
Tampa; 10—Ernest A. Sander, Baldwin 
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& Squier, Detroit; 11—Clifford L. 
Eustice, Clifford L. Eustice Company, 
Cincinnati; 12— Edward R. Turnbull, 
The Inman-Turnbull Company, Lexing- 
ton; 13—Russell Graham, Graham Brok- 
erage Company, Birmingham; 14—John 
H. Mitchell, John H. Mitchell Company, 
Chicago; 15—M. K. Evans, H. S. Fulcher 
& Company, Memphis; 16—E. G. Wright, 
Wright & Company, Inc., Monroe, La.; 
17—Edward S. Murray, Cross & Murray, 
Minneapolis; 18— Wayne I. Atwater, 
Omaha Brokerage Company, Omaha; 
19—Ralph H. Whitmer, McManus-Her- 
yer Brokerage Company, Wichita; 20— 
R. H. MeVay, R. H. McVay Company, 
Oklahoma City; 21—A. J. Phillips, Jr., 
A. J. Phillips Company, Dallas; 22— 
Fred A. Holsclaw, Fries-Holsclaw Brok- 
erage Company, Portland, Ore.; 23— 
Douw Fonda, Douw Fonda Company, 
Denver; 24— William E. Smith, Jr., 
Smith-Whelan Company, Pheonix, Ari- 
zona; 25—J. A. Chambers, A. A. Brown 
Company, San Francisco; 26—Arthur 


_Daugherty, Kuhl-Warren Company, Los 


Angeles; 27—A. J. Smale, Donald H. 
Bain, Ltd., Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada. 
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GLASSED FOODS 
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A new uniform carton design has been adopted for White Swan Maraschino Cher- 
ries as shown above, according to the International Fruit Products Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, packers of the product. Each carton holds 24 bottles of White Swan Cherries 
packed in either 3 ounce, 4 ounce or 8 ounce size bottles. Decorative design includes 
a green banner with the words, “For That Party Look”, contrasting with pictured 
red cherries. This is followed by lettering “Use Maraschino CHERRIES” in green 
and red. White Swan Cherries are distributed throughout the United States. Red and 
green cherries are packed in Duraglas jars supplied by Owens-Illinois Glass Company ; 
closures by Crown Cork & Seal Co.; labels printed by Nielsen Lithographing Co., car- 


tons by Owens-Illinois Glass Company. 


CUCUMBER 
FERMENTATION STUDIES 


A main cause of bloaters, or hollow 
cucumbers, is the activity of yeasts below 
the surface of cucumber brines during 
their fermentation for the manufacture 
of pickles. John L. Etchells and Thomas 
A. Bell of the Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Food Fermentations Laboratory, a 
field station of the Southern Regional 
Research Laboratory, New Orleans, La., 
and Ivan D. Jones of the North Carolina 
Agricultural Station, in Raleigh, North 
Carolina, have obtained new basic infor- 
mation on these yeasts. The new data 
give a better understanding of the fer- 
mentation and should aid processors in 
controlling the formation of bloaters. 
Hollow cucumbers must be used in low- 
priced products, such as relish. It is esti- 
mated that losses from bloater formation 
amount to about $1 million annually. 


In earlier work the Raleigh workers 
established that these subsurface yeasts 
contribute to bloater formation. Now 
they have indentified the species of the 
yeasts involved. In studies of 1444 cul- 
tures from 42 vats undergoing fermen- 
tations under conditions typical of the 
industry, they found these 6 genera: 
Torulopsis, 721 cultures; Brettanomyces, 
588; Zygosaccharomyces, 59; Hansenula, 
49; Torulaspora, 6; Kloeckera, 1; plus 
an unclassified group of 20 isolates. The 
genus Torulopsis predominated during 
the first 30 days of fermentation, and 
the Brettanomyces during the later stage. 


Besides the subsurface yeasts, which 
produce a gaseous fermentation in the 
brines, a second class of yeasts is asso- 
ciated with cucumber brines: those which 
produce luxuriant films on the surface 
of brines. The same Raleigh research 
group has studied this class of yeasts 
also. The predominating yeast is a 


species of Debaryomyces; species of 
Zygosaccharomyces; Endomycopsis; and 
Candida were also found. 

The investigations of the two types of 
yeasts are described in the articles: 
“Classification of Yeasts from the Fer- 
mentation of Commercially Brined Cu- 
cumbers,” Farlowia, Vol. 4, No. 1, pp. 
87-112, 1950; and “Film Yeasts on Com- 
mercial Cucumber Brines,’” Food Tech- 
nology, Vol. 4, No. 3, pp. 77-88, 1950. 
Copies may be obtained by writing the 
authors at P. O. Box 5578, Raleigh, 
North Carolina. 


NEW STRAWBERRY 


“Eden” is the name given to a straw- 
berry selection which has been under test 
at the Experiment Station at Geneva, 
New York. 


The new variety was produced by 
crossing Dresden with Fairfax in 1940 
and has been grown since then as selec- 
tion New York 24248. Plant growers 
and nurserymen who have this selection 
have been notified by the Station fruit 
breeders that it may now be distrib- 
uted under the name of Eden without 
restriction. 

There are no plants available at pres- 
ent from the Experiment Station, but 
stocks will be available next spring from 
cooperating growers. 

“Eden is being introduced primarily as 
a processing berry,” says Prof. George 
L. Slate, Station small fruit specialist. 
“In tests at the Station it has made a 
satisfactory sliced frozen product. Tests 
by commercial processors also indicate 
that the variety is satisfactory for pre- 
serving and canning. One canner has 
reported that Eden is easily hulled and 
that after processing the color was good 
and flavor excellent. The flavor is rather 
tart for a good dessert berry, however.” 


Eden is described as having vigorous, 
healthy plants that propagate rapidly. 
It is also said to be one of the more pro- 
ductive varieties grown in the Station 
test plots. The first picking is made 
along with or slightly ahead of the 
Sparkle. 


RECIPE FOODS MAKES LABEL CHANGE—Recipe Foods, 
Inc., of Baltimore, Md., and Terre Haute, Ind., manufacturers 
of the Bennett’s line of foods, has recently made changes in the 
label design of its Salad Dressing and Sandwich Spread to place 
stronger emphasis on the brand name, “Bennett’s”. 
pany has dropped its New Recipe trademark in place of the more 
descriptive “Whirl Whipped”, its exclusive manufacturing proc- 
ess. At the same time, Recipe Foods has announced the intro- 
duction of the wide-mouthed Mason-iype jar in the packaging 
of its Bennett’s Mayonnaise as well as the Salad Dressing and 
Sales message for the 
company’s Chili Sauce is carried on the lithographed screw cap, 
a product of Crown Cork & Seal Co., Baltimore. 


by-products, in pint and quart sizes. 


The com- 
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The berries are large and maintain 
their size well through the season, ac- 
cording to Professor Slate. They are 
wedge conic to conic in shape, are attrac- 
tive and glossy, and are medium to 
slightly dark red. The fruit is firm and 
red to the center, tart, and fair to good 
in quality. The skin is tough and the 
seeds yellow and even with the surface 
of the berry. 


APPLE INSTITUTE REPORTS 


Remarkable progress obtained by the 
recently organized Processed Apples In- 
stitute Inc. in the first 47 days of its 
public relations program is dramatically 
presented in a colorful and highly in- 
formative brochure entitled, “Happy 
Apple Presents a Progress Report on 47 
Days in Action with the Processed Ap- 
ples Institute.” 


The report is based on some of the 
clippings and tear sheets obtained in 47 
days from stores, recipes and food pic- 
tures featuring apple sauce, apple slices 
and apple juice sent to newspaper food 
editors and women radio commentators 
starting September 21st. It is striking 
evidence of the speed with which news 
about the taste, convenience and econ- 
omy of processed apples reached women 
right down at the local market level 
through the editors and women radio 
commentators who influence their buying 
habits. These clippings are only a rep- 
resentative fraction of the actual use 
given the Institutes material, but they do 
provide evidence of the enthusiastic wel- 
come given by these opinion-forming 
editors. 


Although radio coverage is more diffi- 
cult to exhibit, the reports from women 
broadcasters and radio stations indicate 
that here, too, the Processed Apples In- 
stitute material won enthusiastic accep- 
tance and use. 


“Newspaper food editors and women 
radio commentators were the first target 
for news about apple products because 
they offered the best means of reaching 
homemakers thereby increasing use of 
apple products,” said H. E. Meinhold, 
president of Processed Apples Institute. 
“Future plans of the Institute include 
expanding and extending product news 
and recipes to all of the women’s press, 
feature broadcasts on radio and tele- 
vision shows, and tie-ins with related in- 
dustry products and other promotions.” 


“Increased public awareness and ap- 
preciation of apple products through the 
over-all industry program will make it 
easier for each individual processors to 
merchandise and to increase sales of his 
own particular brand products,” the leaf- 
let states. 


Flanley and Woodward is the public 
relations firm handling the program. 
Copies of the report may be obtained 
from Processed Apples Institute, Inc., 
80 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Mabel Flanley, partner of Flanley and Woodward, public relations firm, serving 


refreshments that demonstrate some of the uses possible for processed apple prod- 
ucts, to members of the Board of Directors of the Processed Apples Institute, Inc., 
during meeting of the Board held at PAI headquarters, 30 East 40th Street, New 


York on December 6th. 


The refreshments were a holiday fruit cake which included apple sauce as an ingred- 
ient, and spicy hot mulled apple juice, illustrating interesting uses of apple products 


for holiday entertaining. 


The Institute organized in September includes among its members many of the 
leading processors of the country. Current initial promotions center on food editors 
and women broadcasters and seek to increase consumer use of apple products through 
wide publicizing of additional uses for these products in new and interesting recipes. 


Shown left to right: B. L. Turner, Comstock Canning Corporation; E. J. Yoder, C. H. 
Musselman Company; M. E. Knouse, Knouse Foods Cooperative; H. E. Meinhold, 
Duffy-Mott Company, Inc.; Mabel Flanley, Flanley and Woodward; Frank Dierson, 
Legal Counsel; and L. W. Brown, National Fruit Products Co., Inc. 


CONTINENTAL CAN’S 
CROWN AND CORK DIVISION 


The bottle cap or crown with the pre- 
formed rim corrugations was patented in 
America in 1892. Since that time pro- 
duction and use have grown tremend- 
ously, and an imposing total of about 50 
billion units are now made in the United 
States each year. 


One of the latest entrants in the field 
in a large way is the Continental Can 
Company which began making bottle and 
can crowns in a Baltimore plant in 1939, 
In 1941, an adjacent building was erected 
for this purpose. Crown manufacturing 
was on a small scale, however, until 
the company purchased the Bond Crown 
and Cork Company of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware in 1944. The Bond company had 
plants in Wilmington and Los Angeles, 
California which not only made crowns 
but also had established cork supplies. 

A third crown plant was acquired by 
Continental in New Orleans, Louisiana 
in 1946 and facilities for crown making 
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were included in new company can plants 
in Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania and Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin in 1950. A Crown 
and Cork Division of the Company was 
established in 1951, prior to which the 
operation had been part of the Metal 
Division. The product is usually referred 
to as “Bond” crown, because of the trade 
name of the acquired Bond company. 


Crowns made by Continental’s “Bond” 
Crown and Cork Division are widely 
used as caps for bottles and cans familar 
to everyone. According to a Company 
announcement, Continental is one of the 
biggest suppliers in the country of 
crowns for all types of soft drinks, beers, 
ales and other bottled or canned liquids. 


In addition, the Crown and Cork Divi- 
sion also produces cork products, such 
as bulletin boards and concrete highway 
expansion joints. The cork highway 
expansion joints are a relatively new 
idea in highway construction to protect 
and preserve the concrete from the effects 
of expansion and contraction. 
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F.M.C. APPOINTMENTS 


Food Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
ration has made two staff appointments 
to the personnel of its newly acquired 
subsidiary, Simplex Packaging Machin- 
ery, Inc., of Oakland, California. The 
appointees, Wm. A. Wolff and M. Wm. 
Smith, will assume their new duties as 
works manager and Northern California 
sales representative, respectively, on 
January 1, 1952. 


Prior to their promotions, both men 
were members of FMC’s Anderson-Barn- 
grover Division at San Jose, California. 
This division is now the western unit of 
the recently formed Canning Machinery 
Division, a consolidation of Anderson- 
Barngrover Division and the Sprague- 
Sells Division of Hoopeston, Illinois. 

Mr. Wolff became associated with Food 
Machinery in 1945 and was manager of 
Anderson-Barngrover Division’s Methods 
and Standards Department since 1947. In 
May of this year, he was also placed in 
charge of the Division’s Tooling Depart- 
ment in connection with a specially cre- 
ated Ordnance Section for the produc- 
tion of Army defense materials. 

Mr. Smith has been an Anderson- 
Barngrover Division sales engineer for 
four years. During the past 18 months, 
when Anderson-Barngrover Division 
acted as West Coast representatives for 
Stokes and Smith packaging equipment, 
Mr. Smith devoted his time to sales 
activities in the packaging field. 


Simplex Packaging Machinery, Inc., 
was purchased by Food Machinery and 
Chemical Corporation in October. It is 
a leading manufacturer of bag-making 
machinery for packaged food products 
and other items. The company will be 
operated as an integral part of the 
Stokes and Smith Company, an FMC 
subsidiary at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
one of the major producers of packaging 
equipment and set-up paper box-making 
machinery. The combination of the Sim- 
plex operations and the Stokes and Smith 
Company will establish a national pack- 
aging machinery division for the Cor- 
poration. 


BUFFALO BROKERS ELECT 


Ray C. Blackman has been elected 
president of the Buffalo Food Brokers’ 
Association for 1952. Also elected by the 
group were Idris Jones, vice president, 
Harold V. Doney, secretary-treasurer, 
and Paul E. Stalter and John F. Tag- 
gart, Sr., directors. 


VISITING COAST TRADE 


Martin Leach, prominent New York 
food broker, is visiting packer princi- 
pals in California. 
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NEWS AND PERSONALS 


FLORIDA ASSOCIATIONS MERGE 


C. C. Rathbun, Executive Secretary of 
the Florida Canners Association, has 
announced the consolidation of the 
activities of the three trade associations 
serving the Florida citrus processing 
industry. 

Effective January 1, 1952 the Florida 
Canners Association will take over the 
information services of the Canners 
League of Florida and will administer 
the program of the Citrus Processors 


CLIFF RATHBUN 


Association, representing pulp and mo- 
lasses producers. 

Bert Livingston, who has been the 
League’s secretary, will become the assis- 
tant of Mr. Rathbun, to handle the public 
relations program for the three groups. 

Both the League and the Processors 
Association will retain their separate 


identities, though the League does not 


plan to maintain an office or staff and the 
Processors Association will handle all of 
its activities through the Tampa office 
of the Florida Canners Association. 

The consolidation of activities will re- 
duce expense and will centralize the han- 
dling of the industry problems of the 
citrus canners, concentrators and by- 
products producers. 


MacCONAUGHEY RETIRES 


Harry E. MacConaughey, long associ- 
ated with the Hawaiian Pineapple Com- 
pany, Ltd., Honolulu, T. H., and who 
served as vice-president and general 
sales manager at the San Francisco, 
Calif., office, retired December 1. He has 
announced plans for continuing on his 
own account as a marketing and mer- 
chandising counsellor. 
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CHANGES MADE IN . 
TAYLOR SALES STAFF 


Raymond E. Olson, newly elected pres- 
ident of the Taylor Instrument Com- 
panies, has announced several major 
changes in the supervision of the sales 
department. Mr. Olson was formerly 
vice-president and general sales manager. 


Appointed to replace him as general 
sales manager is Frank S. Ward (Scotts- 
ville, New York), who since 1945 has 
been industrial sales manager. Mr. Ward 
started in the order department of the 
Company in 1917. In 1922, he moved to 
Boston as a salesman for the industrial 
line of instruments and in 1931 was made 
manager of the Bosion Office. Returning 
to Rochester, he supervised sales of the 
Companies’ products in the canning, tex- 
tile and rubber industries from 1936 to 
1945. He is a former director of the Can- 
ning Machinery & Supplies Association. 


Mr. Ward’s place as industrial sales 
manager is being taken by Albert J. 
Fleig, who, since 1945, has been divi- 
sional sales manager in charge of sales 
to the chemical, petroleum and canning 
industries. He joined the organization in 
New York in 1919, handled a sales ter- 
ritory in Philadelphia until 1927 when 
he was called to Rochester. In 1930 he 
took charge of all sales to the petroleum 
industry, later adding the chemical 
industry. 


Richard N. Pond becomes a divisional 
sales manager handling the rapidly 
growing sales of industrial instrumenta- 
tion to the vast petroleum industry as 
well as the canning industry. Pond 
started in 1941 as a member of the ap- 
plication engineering department. He 
entered sales work first in 1945 as a field 
representative in St. Louis and in 1949 
as a member of the Rochester office staff. 


CAL PAK PRESIDENT INSPECTS 
PINEAPPLE PROPERTIES 


Roy G. Lucks, president of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation, San Fran- 
cisco, returned recently from a three- 
weeks trip to the Hawaiian Islands with 
Mrs. Lucks. A thorough inspection was 
made of the corporations large pineapple 
properties there. It was the first visit 
either had made to the Paradise of: the 
Pacific. Announcement has been made 
that Mr. Lucks has been elected to the 
board of directors of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia. He has been associated with the 
California Packing Corporation since 
1928, was made a director in 1947 and 
was elected president in June of this 
year, 
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WEEKLY REVIEW 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market remains seasonably dull as dis- 
tributors continue to clear the decks for 
year-end inventory. Prices are holding 
firm and unchanged. All hands are on 
the lookout for pack and stock figures 
that will be useful in shaping policy 
when activity picks up after the turn of 
the year. Inasmuch as interest is being 
shown in lima beans, the NCA pack re- 
port on that item, issued last week, is 
getting attention. The pack by style and 
by area and can size is reproduced on 
this page. 


FROZEN STOCKS—By the same 
token the cold storage report, released 
December 14 by the PMA Transportation 
and Warehousing Branch, is of consid- 
erable interest to canners. The Novem- 
ber 30 stocks of frozen fruits according 
to the report, were about average for 
this time of the year, with 354 million 


' pounds reported in storage, which is just 


about the same as the 1946-50 average 
November 30 stocks, and the 1950 No- 
vember 30 stocks as well. On October 31, 
1951, there were 379 million pounds in 
storage, thus there was a decrease of 
about 25 million pounds during the 
month of November. The November 
1950 change was a decrease of 9 million 
pounds while the average November 
change was a decrease of 13 million 
pounds. While some idea of the compara- 
tive movement may be obtained from 
year to year, the decrease for any one 
particular year does not indicate total 
shipments, for during the month of No- 
vember a number of products were being 
frozen. Apples, for instance, increased 
from 22.8 million pounds October 31 to 
26.6 million pounds November 30. Never- 
theless, the fact that November net sea- 
sonal withdrawals of 25 million pounds 
were almost twice the average of Novem- 
ber change and about three times the 
net withdrawals last year, is indicative 
of the growing popularity of frozen 
foods. The greatest net changes were 
reported in holdings of strawberries de- 
creased from 112.7 million pounds Oc- 
tober 31 to 102.7 million pounds Novem- 
ber 30, and cherries decreased from 74.8 
million pounds to 68.0 million pounds. 
Although as mentioned above, the na- 
tional frozen fruit total was about aver- 
age for this time of the year, holdings 
of blueberries, cherries and strawberries 
were above their respective five year 
average levels on November 30. 

Frozen orange concentrate stocks were 
reduced from 13 to 11 million gallons 
during November, while holdings of 
other frozen juices and purees increased 
from 64 to 67 million pounds during the 
same period. 

Frozen vegetable holdings remain at 
an all time high figure for the period at 
525 million pounds. These holdings were 
16 per cent greater than last year’s 
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November 30 supply and 44 per cent 
greater than the average for this time 
of the year. November withdrawals were 
also the largest ever reported for this 
time of the year—29 million pounds. 
Last year the November decline was only 
4 million pounds while the average 
change during November was about 7 
million pounds. Green peas led the de- 
crease in the vegetable list with 20 mil- 
lion pounds, snap beans with 9 million, 
lima beans with 8 million. Note from the 
figures below that Brussels sprouts, 
broccoli, cauliflower, spinach and un- 
classified frozen vegetables showed sea- 
sonal net increase in November storage 
holdings. 


STOCKS OF FROZEN JUICES 
AND VEGETABLES 


Nov. 30 Nov.30 Oct.31 Nov. 30 


1946-50 av. 1950 1951 1951 
— (1,000 Ib.) — 

FrozEN JUICES 
Orange juice? ... 67,771 127,826 106,587 
Gallons equiv.? 6,846 12,912 10,766 
Other fruit juices 

and purees .... 34,997 57,840 64,196 66,703 
FROZEN VEGETABLES 
Asparagus... 11,881 10,604 13,887 12,197 
Beans, lima ........ 54,206 75,629 100,164 92,468 
Beans, snap ....... 34,171 52,658 65,493 56,012 
Broccoli. 14,428 23,877 21,691 22,059 
Brussels sprouts.. 6,925 14,948 11,658 15,874 
Cauliflower ......... 8,384 11,027 9,973 12,243 
Corn, sweet ........ 38,722 45,794 49,502 41,925 
Peas, green ........ 114,232 119,993 170,496 149,933 
Pumpkin and 

9,948 9,819 11,126 10,268 
20,355 22,860 35,290 35,897 
All other 

vegetables ...... 51,192 66,802 65,395 76,347 

364,394 454,011 544,175 525,223 


1Orange juice—single strength and concen- 
trated. Incudes stocks in packer and pubic ware- 
houses. 


2 Converted on the basis of 9.9 pounds per gallon. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Staples Generally Strong—Clean-up Expected 
Before New Pack—Tomatoes Sell At Ceil- 
ings—Coast Fruit Movement Heavy— 
Interest In Fish. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N.Y., Dec. 20, 1951 


THE SITUATION—A strengthening 
market for canned citrus, and a gener- 
ally strong to firm market for most 
staple canned vegetables, characterized 
the canned foods market this week. Trad- 
ing volume was down, due to the immi- 
nence of the year-end inventory time and 
the concentration on last-minute holiday 
business. 


THE OUTLOOK — Distributors will 
continue efforts to round out holdings of 
searce items in the vegetable line with 
the turn of the year, and canner carry- 
over on many lines will apparently be a 
thing of the past by the time the 1952 
crops start to go into the cans. Current 
strong pressures on OPS for mark-up 
liberalization, it is expected, will lead 
to some action in that direction early in 
1952, which will enbale distributors to 
develop a little more flexibility in opera- 
tions and place more merchandising em- 
phasis upon canned foods. 


TOMATOES—There was no change in 
the situation in the East this week. Few 
canners were offering tomatoes, and 
where goods were available, full ceilings 
prevailed. The market in California was 
likewise without change during the 
period under review. 


1951 PACK OF CANNED FRESH LIMA BEANS 
Source: N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


Eastern Western 
Md. & Del. States States TOTAL 

Green Limas: 
220,451 45,632 70,817 336,900 
Small 419,731 146,254 152,004 717,989 
Medium ...... 92,769 83,874 105,881 282,524 
Large 23,274 2,794 26,068 
Mixed 112,810 93,025 496,007 701,842 
Green & White 469,922 190,156 349,986 1,010,064 
White 6,391 88 3,577 10,056 
Fordhcoks 9,701 6,325 176,892 192,918 


By can size the 1951 Pack amounted to 208,005 cases of 2’s, 256,237 cases of 

8 oz., 42,474 cases of 1P, 2,362,353 cases of 303’s and 409,292 cases of 10’s. 
The above report is a summary of all canners known to have packed lima 

beans in 1951 with estimates for two firms not reporting. The pack on the 


basis of 24/2’s amounts to 2,950,000 cases. 


3,591,173 cases and on the basis of 24/2’s was 3,229,000. 

Eastern States include New York, Pennslvania, New Jersey, Virginia, 
Western States include 
Illinois, Indiana, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, 
Colorado, California, Utah and Washington. 


Ohio, Michigan, Tennessee, Georgia, and Arkansas. 


The 1950 pack in actual cases was 
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SPINACH — California canners were 
offering fancy spinach at $1.50 for 2s 
and $1.65 for 2%s, with 10s at $5.00, 
f.o.b. canneries. The market in the East 
shows a short supply position in first 
hands, and this is turning more attention 
to the California pack. 


ASPARAGUS — Coast canners have 
been endeavoring to drum up a little 
business on all-green asparagus, but dis- 
tributors are resting on their oars, as far 
as this vegetable is concerned, and expect 
to be able to fill out requirements for the 
first half of 1952 by purchases during 
the next few months. Packers in the 
Northwest were offering 300s fancy 
jumbo spears at $4.25, with large at 
$4.10, f.0.b. canneries. 


LIMAS—A little interest was shown 
in offerings of lima beans, and some busi- 
ness is reported for shipment after the 
turn of the year. Canners in Virginia 
and Maryland were reported offering 
standards at $1.25 for 303s, with extra 
standards at $1.40. On fancy small, 2s 
are quoted at $1.90, 303s at $1.80, 1s at 
$1.25, and 8-ounce at $1.10, all f.o.b. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS—A _ heavy 
movement of California fruits against 
outstanding commitments is reported, 
and canners will be in a better position 
after the turn of the year to tabulate 
their “unsold” data in the light of the 
current movement and shipping instruc- 
tions now reaching them on merchandise 
to be moved during the first quarter of 
1952. Meanwhile, some spot offerings of 
cling peaches, for prompt shipment from 
the Coast, are reported on the basis of 
$2.80-$2.85 for choice 2%4s, $3.05 to $3.10 
for fancy 2%s, and $2.60-$2.65 for stand- 
ard halves. Fruit cocktail movement has 
been lagging, and offerings are reported 
currently at $3.50 for choice 2%s, and 
$3.70 for fancy, with 1 talls at $2.20 for 
choice and $2.80 for fancy. On ’cots, 
current listings show 2%s halves un- 
peeled at $3.25 for choice and $3.50 for 
fancy, with whole peeled at the same 
prices. Fruits-for-salad show a firm 
tone, with fancy 2%s held at $4.50 in 
heavy syrup and 15 cents higher for 
salad in extra heavy syrup. 


CITRUS—Reports from Florida dur- 
ing the week indicate an incipient rise 
in canned citrus juice prices, reflecting 
higher raw stock costs. The season to 
date has been none too encouraging for 
the canners, and the trade has not been 
taking hold of the market to any extent 
while early-season easiness has been in 
evidence. Of interest from the stand- 
point of broadening the over-all market 
for Florida citrus are reports indicating 
some pick-up in export movement of 
fresh fruits. 


SALMON — Coast reports note a 
strengthening in the market for chum 
salmon, with sellers now generally listing 
tall 1s at 17 to $17.50, following the re- 
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ported clean-up of off-priced stocks at 
between $16 and $17. A little shading 
has developed in pinks in some quarters, 
although most holders remain firm at 
$20.50 per case, f.o.b. Seattle. Red Alas- 
kas hold steady at $30.50 for 1s and 
$17.50 for halves, with medium reds 
quoted at $25.00 for full quality No. 1 
talls. Trade demand is slow at the 
moment. 


TUNA—Considerable booking of tuna 
developed during the week, prior to the 
effective date of the advance on nation- 
ally-advertised brands, which went up 
$1 per case on halves yesterday. With 
competition from Japanese tuna easing, 
the trade sees better things in store for 
the domestic packers during the early 
months of 1952. 


SARDINES—No change is reported in 
Maine sardines this week, with a range 
of as much as $1.05 per case between the 
top and “low” seller in this field. The 
California market continues to show a 
strong tone, with canners well sold up. 


CHICAGO MARKET 


Jobber Profit Squeeze Acute—Buying Citrus 
Only As Needed—Turn To California For 
Tomatoes — Kraut Takes Another Hike — 
Lima Beans Picking Up—Sardine Supplies 
Tight—Tuna Market Firms—Restricted 
Buying Of Salmon. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., Dec. 20, 1951 


THE SITUATION—tThe weather was 
a more important topic of conversation 
than business this week as heavy snow 
and sub-zero temperatures swept across 
the Middlewest creating additional head- 
aches in the distribution of foodstuffs. 
Meanwhile, there was little change 
noticeable in the usual year end lull as 
buyers continued their policy of fill-in 
buying for the balance of the month. 


While the movement of canned foods 
continues good at both retail and whole- 
sales levels there is little doubt distribu- 
tors of all kinds are becoming more con- 
cerned about the growing problem of 
shrinking profits. Under the present 
government formula of price controls 
distributors are working under price 
markups showing the same rate of mark- 
up as existed during the war with no 
consideration of higher operating costs 
and the fact that competitive conditions 
do not permit full ceiling prices on many 
items. This latter condition is contrary 
to the situation existing during the war 
when all foodstuffs were in heavy de- 
mand at full list. As a result, jobbers, 
retailers and corporate chains alike are 
being squeezed to a point where, in some 
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cases, the situation has become acutely 
dangerous. If price ceilings were lifted 
completely then distributors could offset 
lower prices on highly competitive items 
by higher markups on items less compe- 
titive making for a more balanced econ- 
omy. It’s an unhealthy situation but one 
which probably won’t be recognized by 
a government determined upon as many 
controls as possible. It is hoped a force- 
ful program of education will be brought 
to bear upon Congress at the next ses- 
sion as the problem will become worse 
as costs continue to increase. 


CITRUS—While the new pack in Flor- 
ida is well under way and operations 
are in heavy volume, the trade are still 
not inclined to make any forward com- 
mitments, working under the impression 
something is going to give if packing 
continues to exceed shipments at the 
present rate. So far, prices remain un- 
changed at $2.10 for 46 oz. orange juice, 
$1.95 for blended and $1.80 for grape- 
fruit juice. The trade have been placing 
orders but only in limited quantities to 
balance inventories while trying to main- 
tain the smallest working stock possible. 


TOMATOES—With Midwest canners 
reportedly well sold up on standard to- 
matoes the trade are showing more in- 
clination to look to California for lower 


grades where standards are offered at . 


$1.55 for 2s, $1.95 for 2%s and $7.25 for 
tens. Meanwhile, local canners are offer- 
ing little or nothing in the way of stand- 
ards with the market firm on extra 
standards at $1.85 for 2s and $2.50 for 
2%s. Juice continues to be the weak 
sister although prices remain unchanged 
at $1.10 and $2.25. A few sales of puree 
are reported at $1.00 for 1s and $7.50 for 
tens. Despite the lack of interest there 
is little pressure to sell and it appears 
the market will remain firm, with the 
exception of juice, unless some selling 
weakness develops later from the West 
Coast where a large pack of tomato 
products was processed. 


KRAUT—Recent heavy sales and re- 
duced tonnage as a result of the late sea- 
son freeze are having their effect on this 
market. One important factor announced 
further price increases effective this 
week following close upon the heels of 
an earlier advance. If the industry fol- 
lows suit kraut will sell on the basis of 
$4.30 for tens, $1.27% for 2%s, $1.00 for 
2s and 90 cents for 303s. 


LIMA BEANS—After being in the 
doldrums for a long time it seems the 
consumer is again taking notice. Can- 
ners report sales this year have been 
much better with distributors likewise 
reporting better movement. While can- 
ners report some items are already well 
sold the market generally is at $12.00 for 
fancy tiny green, $2.40 for 303s and 
$1.70 for 1s. Small green are offered at 
$11.00, $2.15 and $1.50 with medium at 
$10.00, $1.75 and $1.25. 
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SARDINES—Because of demands by 
fishermen which canners say are impos- 
sible most processors have been inclined 
to sit on the sidelines for the present. 
As a result supplies of California sar- 
dines are tight with those canners will- 
ing to quote holding firm at $8.50 for 
ovals in tomato or mustard sauce. Maine 
sardines remain firm at $10.50 with sup- 
plies very limited. 


TUNA—A sharply reduced pack has 
had the effect of firming a sloppy market 
and in some cases prices have even been 
advanced on advertised brands of white 
meat tuna. Buying is still merely rou- 
tine but activity is expected to step up 
considerably after the turn of the year. 


SALMON—Restricted buying has been 
confined mostly to chums which are still 
selling at $17.00 for talls. Despite the 
firm resistance to reds at $32.00 there is 
little doubt the very small stocks now 
unsold will move out well before new 
pack. There is nothing on the horizon to 
indicate any change in the present hand 
to mouth buying policy where salmon is 
concerned. 


The writer would, at this time, like to 


wish one and all a very Merry Christmas 
and a very happy New Year. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


‘51 Sales Better Than Anticipated—Califor- 
nia Orange Crop Less Than Last Year—Dry 
Beans Slow—Fruits Strong—Trade Awaiting 
Tomato Figures—Spinach Pack Light—Tuna 
In Doldrums—Sardine Pack Expected To Be 
One Half Of Last Year’s—Chums Off. 


By “Berkeley” 
Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 19, 1951 


THE SITUATION—The canned foods 
market is scarcely as brisk as the holi- 
day weather but canners and brokers 
comment on the fact that there have been 
many Decembers when much less busi- 
ness has been booked than this year. In 
fact, sales have kept up rather better 
than had been anticipated by the trade 
in general. Many members of the trade 
are preparing to make the trip to Atlan- 
tic City, with some going rather ahead 
of the industry conferences to confer 
with individual connections and to study 
the market as a whole. There are indi- 
cations that some rather heavy selling 
will be done in January, with prices 
promising to remain firm. 


CITRUS — The California Crop Re- 
porting Service has come out with esti- 


mates of the citrus fruit crops for 1951- 
52, but it is noted that these are based 
on conditions prevailing prior to the cold 
snap that prevailed in southern Cali- 
fornia early in December. Frost pre- 
ventative devices went into action in 
citrus districts and it is believed that 
losses to date will prove light. The Cali- 
fornia orange crop is expected to be a 
smaller one than in the 1950-51 season, 
with a production estimated at 43,400,000 
boxes, against 45,110,000 .boxes the pre- 
vious season. Grapefruit also promises 
to be a smaller crop at 2,640,000 boxes, 
against 2,730,000 boxes the previous crop 
year. Lemons promise to be off, with 
12,900,000 boxes the estimate for the sea- 
son under way, against 13,400,000 boxes 
for 1950-51. 


DRY BEANS—The market for Cali- 
fornia dry beans is rather dull, with 
prices on the downward trend. Canners 
and domestic dealers are filling their re- 
quirements from stocks purchased earlier 
in the season and apparently are waiting 
until after year-end inventories before 
making further substantial purchases. 
The index number of wholesale prices 
for California dry beans on December 
12 stood at 195.3, compared with 212.8 a 
year ago. The Department of Agricul- 
ture is suggesting an increased acreage 
to be devoted to beans in 1952 for the 
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ably than ever before ! 


well. 


Provides positive one-point control 
of tank contents. Eliminates possibility 
of waste caused by accidental re- 
leasing of old-time plugs. With 
Langsenkamp’s three-way valve, 
there is absolutely no seepage after 
short uses 
valve — provides full flow of product. 
Easily installed and saves time as 


LANGSENKAMP —the BEST BUY in Tomato Canning Equipment 


The Langsenkamp line of tomato canning equipment is 
famous the country over because it pays for itself! The 
tremendous savings, lower production costs, and higher 
quality product available through use of Langsenkamp 
equipment enables today’s canner to operate more profit- 


INDIANA JUICE EXTRACTOR 


Obtains sweeter, more palatable pro- 
Eliminates the off-flavor juice 
from cores and green portions. _ Hot- 
Break is recommended to obtain a pro- 
duction of 100 gal. per minute on 
Model “A” Extractor, and 25 gal. per 
minute on Model “B” Extractor. 


STOP WASTE! 


INSTALL LANGSENKAMP duct. 
3-WAY VALVE 


no restriction in 


Position No. 1—All positions closed 
Position No. 2—Straight through. 
Position No. 3—To waste line. 


227-235 East South Street, INDIANAPOLIS 25, INDIANA 
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country as a whole, but for California 
to reduce its acreage to 300,000 acres, 
compared with plantings of 339,000 acres 
in 1951. Small white beans are moving 
from country shipping points at $7.90 
per hundred pounds and baby Limas at 
$6.40. 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS — California 
fruits are in quite a strong position, with 
the possible exception of pears and fruit 
cocktail, on which there are some rather 
large holdings unsold. Fancy pears in 
desirable counts are fairly well sold up, 
but standards seem plentiful. Buyers are 
inclined to limited purchases of many 
fruits to immediate requirements, but 
there are items that are snapped up 
whenever offered. These include No. 10 
pie peaches and 8-oz. and No. 1 tall fruits 
in general. 


TOMATOES—The trade is anxiously 
awaiting the pack breakdown figures on 
canned tomatoes and tomato products, 
especially on the latter. A splendid early 
business was done on peeled tomatoes, 
it being realized that the output of this 
item would be limited, despite the large 
size of the harvested tonnage. There was 
also a good early business on tomato 
paste for immediate delivery, this item 
being in very light supply. The demand 
in recent weeks has been of routine 
order. The movement of tomato juice 
has kept up well and some canners are 
still selling this item at the same prices 
that prevailed before prices were reduced 
on pineapple juice and citrus juice. Some 
tomato juice is sold at $2.321%4 for 46-oz. 
against $2.25 for pineapple juice, but 
buyers pay considerable in freight for 
the latter. 


SPINACH—The canning of spinach is 
under way in California, but the output 
to date has been light owing to the heavy 
early rains. Hand harvesting is under 
way in some fields, but mechanical equip- 
ment will be used in a few days unless 
there are further downpours. The initial 
pack is reported to be of exceptionally 
fine quality in the Sacramento Valley 
area. Fewer canners are operating than 
in the immediate past and some estimate 
the fall pack will prove the smallest in 
recent years. Spring pack is still avail- 
able at $1.35 for No. 2s, $1.70 for No. 
2%s and $5.35 for No. 10s. Opening 
prices on fall pack are expected within a 
week or 10 days. 


TUNA—tThe canned tuna market is 
still in the doldrums, with domestic pack- 
ers blaming this on heavy importations. 
Some importers seem to feel that while 
they are to blame in a measure for con- 
ditions the trouble is not with the quan- 
tities brought in but with the competitive 
tactics followed by importers themselves. 
Prices in the California market are 
about as follows: Fancy halves white 
meat, $13.00; fancy light meat, $12.50; 
standard, $11.50; chunks and _ flakes, 
$10.50, and grated, $9.00. 
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SARDINES—Canning at this writing 
is almost at a standstill, with but small 
quantities of fish being taken. Deliveries 
to canners are much less than one-half 
those of a year ago and the pack prom 
ises to be about one-half that of last 
season. More of the catches are being 
handled by canners than in recent years. 
Prices are without change, canners sell- 
ing at their respective ceilings, with 
some as high as $8.75 a case for 1-lb. 
ovals in tomato sauce. 


SALMON—The demand for chum sal- 
mon has fallen off somewhat in recent 
weeks but the trade is not greatly con- 
cerned with this as early sales were quite 
heavy. Pinks are still to be had and an 
improved demand for both items is ex- 
pected in the opening months of the new 
year. Many canners are completely sold 
out on reds, despite the high prices that 
prevail. Most of the last sales have been 
at $30.00-$31.00 for No. 1 talls. 


GULF STATES MARKET 


Shrimp Production Increases—No Canning 
Of Oysters Until After New Year — Hard 
Crabs Disappearing. 


By “Bayou” 


Mobile, Ala., Dec. 20, 1951 


SHRIMP—Canned shrimp production 
continues to show an increase over last 
year’s pack as the canneries in Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi and Alabama _ report 
that 13,180 standard cases of shrimp 
were packed during the week ending 
December 8, 1951, which brought the 
pack for the season to 533,482 standard 
cases as compared with 511,407 standard 
cases packed during the same period last 
season or an increase of 22,075 standard 
cases. 

One of the reasons for this increase is 
that there has not been any let-up in 
production and canning operations this 
season and from last report, there are 
five plants in Mississippi and Alabama 
canning shrimp and 13 plants in Louisi- 
ana, which is fifty percent of the total 
number of plants that canned shrimp 
this season during the peak of produc- 
tion. 


In years gone by, very little shrimp- 
ing was done during the cold weather 
months, but now it is different and 
shrimp are produced and canned the year 
round. 


The price of canned shrimp is lower 
now than it was this time last year with 
no hopes of rising soon. 

Landings of shrimp for the week end- 
ing December 7, 1951, were: Louisiana 
4,577 barrels, including 2,551 barrels for 
canning; Mississippi 1,343 barrels, in- 
cluding 752 barrels for canning; Ala- 
bama 274 barrels, including 110 barrels 
for canning; Apalachicola, Fla., 162 bar- 
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rels; and Texas 13,552 barrels, making a 
total of 19,908 barrels or an increase of 
6,735 cases over the previous week. 

As reported by all market news offices 
last week, total holdings of frozen shrimp 
increased 579,000 pounds and were ap- 
proximately 1,433,000 pounds more than 
four weeks ago. Total holdings were 1,- 
344,000 pounds more than one year ago. 


OYSTERS—We are now in the peak 
of oyster consumption and the demand 
for them exceeds that of any other week 
in the year. 

Landings of oysters for the week end- 
ing December 7, 1951, were: Louisiana 
3,448 barrels; Mississippi 186 barrels; 
Alabama 407 barrels; Aplachicola, Fla., 
528 barrels; and Texas 156 barrels, mak- 
ing a total of 4,725 barrels, or a drop 
in production of 997 barrels over the 
previous week. 

No canning of oysters is taking place 
and none will be canned until after new 
year, 


HARD CRABS —The cold weather 
having set in, the crab, which is a hot 
weather crustacean is disappearing from 
the bays, lakes and bayous, hence produc- 
tion of them is dwindling down. 

Landings of hard crabs for the week 
ending December 7, 1951, were: Louisi- 
ana 37,680 pounds and Mississippi 3,000 
pounds, making a total of 40,680 pounds, 
which is 11,940 pounds more crabs than 
were produced the previous week. 


DEATHS 


OSCAR T. SEWELL 


Oscar T. Sewell, 70-year-old Vice-Pres- 
ident in Charge of Purchases of Gibbs 
& Company, Baltimore canners, left the 
office about 3 o’clock on Friday after- 
noon, December 14, during a heavy snow 
storm, in an effort to beat traffic, which 
incidentally, was the worst the City of 
Baltimore has ever experienced. About 
7 o’clock that evening they found Mr. 
Sewell, his car pulled over to the curb, 
slumped over the wheel, dead of a heart 
attack. He had been associated with the 
firm for 54 years and had been very ac- 
tive to the day of his death. 


ELMER H. LUPTON 


Elmer H. Lupton, who acquired a con- 
trolling interest in the Sinclair-Scott 
Company, Baltimore canning machinery 
manufacturers May 1, 1950, and since 
that time had been President and Treas- 
urer of the firm, while driving to the 
office on Monday morning, December 17, 
on slippery streets, had some sort of col- 
lision, since the front of his car was 
slightly damaged, and was taken to 
Union Memorial Hospital, where he died 
shortly after. Mr. Lupton, who was 66 
years old, had suffered from a heart con- 
dition for some time, and it is believed 
this was the cause of his death. 
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LEAGUE PRESERVERS MEET 


The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Preserve, Maraschino 
Cherry and Glace Fruit Section of the 
Canners League of California was held 
in the Fairmont Hotel, San Francisco, 
Calif., the evening of December 14th. 
The election of officers comprised the 
only business transacted and this was 
quickly carried out, resulting in the re- 
election of Adolph Asti, of S. & W. Fine 
Foods, Inc., San Francisco, as chair- 
man; Lowell Pfarr, of Pfarr Better 
Foods, Modesto, vice-chairman, and 
Sylvia Kempton, Canners League of 
California, secretary. 

The dinner and program of entertain- 
ment, held in the Garden Room, with its 
chandeliers in the form of large golden 
pineapple, was preceded by cocktails in 
Cable Car Room looking out over a cable 
car line that dates back to pioneer days. 
John A. Owen, president of the Canners 
League of California, and M. A. Clev- 
enger, executive vice-president, were 
among the guests from the parent organ- 
ization. 

With R. H. Severin, of Lyons-Magnus, 
Inc., as master of ceremonies, the fea- 
tures of entertainment went off with 
finess that has become traditional with 
the organization. The professional en- 
tertainers were dismissed at the end of 
the splendid dinner and home talent took 
over. There were Christmas gifts for 
many members and guests with Canners 
League president John A. Owens getting 
a rakish cap to mark him as chief, and 
vice-president M. A. Clevenger, netting 
a toy with which to amuse himself on 
his trips to Washington. Dr. W. V. 
Cruess, professor at the University of 
California, received fake Big Game 
tickets, and others went away with simi- 
lar gifts. 

Hans Leuenberger, of Treasure Island 
Food Products, Oakland, entertained 
with a splendid rendition at the piano of 
Hungarian Rhapsody, by Franz Liszt, 
and there was a piano and ’cello duet 
by Al Biehl and Harold Nachtreib. Tex 
Sheldon, of S. & W. Fine Foods, Inc., 
sang Western airs, accompanying him- 
self on the guitar, and the Mello Bello 
Four, from Tea Garden Products Com- 
pany, San Francisco, performed in true 
barber shop quartette style. And to 
bring the party to an end Tim Bruce, of 
Corn Products Sales Co., led the gather- 
ing in community singing, featured by 
Christmas Carols. 


SCHMIDT LITHO MEETING 


The Schmidt Lithograph Company 
held a four-day convention at the San 
Francisco, Calif., headquarters’ the 
second week in December, with branch 
managers in attendance from New York, 
Honolulu, Chicago, Texas, Florida, Colo- 
rado, and from large West Coast cities. 
General Manager Carl R. Schmidt re- 
ported the largest sales year in the firm’s 
80-year history, with the enormous Cali- 
fornia fruit and vegetable pack a leading 
factor in the showing. 
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PEACH ASSOCIATION MEETS 


The annual meeting of the California 
Canning Peach Association was held at 
Stockton, Calif., December 14, with about 
500 growers, processors and industry 
representatives in atendance. This 
organization has a membership of 1205 
and handles about 185,000 tons of 
peaches. It was formed in 1936 when 101 
members marketed 16,101 tons of fruit. 
Ralph Bunje, of the San Francisco 
headquarters, traced its steady growth 
during the past 15 years. It was anti- 
cipated that discussion would develop on 
a proposed five-year marketing order but 
this failed to materialize. However, it is 


likely that this will be taken up by 
directors in January. 

The annual election of officers resulted 
in the choice of John F. Sullivan, of 
Yuba City, as president, with Vern 
Pickrell, of Kingsburg, re-elected vice- 
president; George Stam, Rio Osa, secre- 
tary, and David Lincoln, treasurer. 


GRIFFIN ELECTED TO CC BOARD 


Charles W. Griffin, Jr., Vice-President 
of the California Packing Corporation, 
has been elected to the Board of Direc- 
tors of the San Francisco Chamber of 
Commerce. His term will begin Janu- 
ary 1. 


A COMPLETE 
WAREHOUSE SERVICE 
We 
Specialize in 
Canned 
Foods 


Warehousing 


politan warehouses makes for 
orderly marketing, convenient 


handling and economical storage. 


Write for full Information 


Our 
ability to 
make loans 
and to supple- 
ment bank loans 
against your inven- 
tory of canned foods 
stored in your own ware- 


house or in 1 of our 5 metro- 
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(Spot prices per dozen F.O.B. 
cannery unless otherwise 
specified.) 
VEGETABLES 


ASPARAGUS 
Calif. All Green, Fey., No. 2 


Colassal, Mam. & Lge.....4.50-4.60 
Medium 4.32 
Small 4.25 
Blended Spears 3.90 
BEANS, StrINGLESS, GREEN 
MARYLAND 
No. 303 1.50 
No. 2 1.55-1.65 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.20-1.25 
1.30-1.40 
1.75-1.90 
No. 10 7.00 
No. 2 1.20-1.25 
No. 10 5.75-6.00 
WISCONSIN 
Fey. Wh. Gr., 1 sv., No. 2.......... 2.85 
No. 10 14.00 
2 sv., No. 2 2.65 
3 sv, No. 2 2.35 
Fey. Cut, 3 sv., No. 3038..........000 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.00 
4 sv., No. 1 1.20 
No. 303 1.60 
No. 2 1.75 
No. 10 9.00 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, 
No. 10 7.25 
Std., Cut, No. 303 1.20 
No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 6.50-6.75 
NortHweEst (Blue Lakes) 
Wh. Fey., No. 2, 1. 3.00 
2 sv. 2.60 
3 sv. 2.57% 
Ungraded, No. 303 2.2814 
Cut, Fey., 3 sv., No. 1.921% 
No. 2 2.2214 
No. 10 11.25 
Ex. No. BOB. 1.75 
No. 2 1.90 
No. 10 9.50 
Ex. Std., 5 sv., Cut, No. 308........ 1.45 
No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.00 
No. 2 1.50 
No. 10 7.50 
OzaRKS 
Std. Cut, Gr., No. 1.171% 
No. 2 1.25 
N.Y., Gr. Fey. Wh., No. 2, 
1 sv. 2.40 
2 sv. 2.35 
Fey. Cut, No. 303, 3 sv. ..........0. 1.75 
4 sv. 1.60-1.65 
Texas, Std., Cut, No. 303............ 1.25 
BEANS, LIMA 
Tri States, Fey., Gr., No. 303 
Tiny 2.45-2.60 
Small 1.80-2.00 
No. 10 7.00 
Standard 1.25-1.80 
MIDWEST 
No. 303 2.40 
No. 10 12.00 
No. 303 2.15 
No. 10 11.00 
No. 303 1.75 
No. 10 10.00 
BEETS 
Ex. Std., Gr. & Wh., No. 308......1.70 
No. 2 1.80 
35/0 2.10 
10/0 1.35 
No. 10 4.50 
Fey., Sl., No. 2 1.25 
No. 10 5.25 
Wis., Sliced, Fey., 8 02... -70 
No. 303 1.07% 


CANNED 


No. 2 1.20 
No. 10 5.50 
No. 2, Cut 1.05 
Diced & Sh.. No. -95 
No. 2 1.07% 
No. 10 4.75 
1.75 
30/0 2.00 
60/0 2.60 
CARROTS 
N.Y., Fey., Diced, No. 303..........1.20 
No. 10 5.56 
Midwest, Fey., Diced, No. 1........ 75 
N.W. Diced, No. 303 gl. .......... 1.17% 
CORN 
Md. Gold., Fey., C.S., 
No. 303 1.50-1.60 
..Withdrawn 
Std., No. 303 0501.40 
BD: Withdrawn 
Fey., Gld., W.K., No. 303....1.60-1.65 
Withdrawn 
Ex. Std., 
Std., No. 303 1.35-1.40 
MIDWEST 
W.K. Gold., Fey., 8 0z..... Withdrawn 
1.65-1.70 
No. 10 
C.S. Gold., Fey., 8 oz. 
No. 303 
Ex. Std., No. 303 
Std., No. 303 
PEAS 
EASTERN ALASKAS 
Md., Fey., 1 sv., NO. 2.50-2.70 
2.00 
No. 303 1.60 
Ex. Std., 3 sv., 8 oz. 95 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 
No. 303 1.15-1.20 
No. 2 1.30 
No. 10 7.00-7.25 


EASTERN SWEETS 
Fey., 2 sv., No. § 
4 sv., 


5 sv., No. 303 1.55 
No. 2 1.70-1.75 
No. 10 8.50 

Ex. Std., Pod run, 

1.30-1.35 
No. 2 1.45 
No. 10 7.50 

No. 10 7.00-7.25 

NORTHWEST SWEETS 

Ex. Std., Ungraded, No. 308......1.40 
5 sv., No. 303 1.30 
6 sv. 1.25 

4 sv., No. 10 7.85 
5 sv. 7.70 
6 sv. 7.45 

1.27 
No. 10 7.35 

5 sv. 1.20 
No. 10 6.80 

6 sv. 1.15 

Mipwest ALASKSA 

Fey., 1 sv., No. 303.. 2.40-2.50 

No. 10 9.00-9.25 

Ex. Std., 3 sv., No. 308........ 1.35-1.40 
No. 2 1.55-1.60 
No. 10 8.25 

4 sv., No. 303 1.15 
No. 10 7.00 

MIDWEST SWEETS 

Fey., 4 sv., (& ungraded), 

8 oz. -95-1.00 
No. 303 1.45-1.50 
No. 10 8.65 

No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 10 8.15 

Ex. Std., 4 sv. (& ungraded). 

8 oz. -85 
No. 303 1.25 
No. 10 7.40 

5 sv., 8 oz. -80 
No. 303 1.25-1.30 
No. 2 1.35-1.40 
No. 10 6.90 


FOOD PRICES 


POTATOES, SWEET 


Md. Fey., Sy., No. 3, sq...1.9214-2.00 
No, 2% 2.20 2.30 
No. 3, Vac. 1.90 
SAUERKRAUT 


Midwest, Fey., No. 303... .90 


No. 23 wl 
No. 10 4.25-4.30 
N.Y., No. 2% 1.25 
No. 10 4.25-4.50 
SPINACH (New Pack) 

No. 2 1.50-1.60 
No. 10 6.50-7.25 

No, 2% 1.75 
No, 10 5.75 

No. 303 1.15 
1.50 

No, 80) 5.50 

TOMATOES 

Md., Ex. Std., No. 303....Withdrawn 
No. 2 1.75-1.80 
No. 2% 2.45-2.60 
8.75 

Std., No. 1 1.12% 
No. 303 1.40-1.50 
No. 2 50-1.60 
30-2.35 
No. 10 7 50-7.75 

New York, Fey., No. 2........scscsseee 2.50 
No. 2% 3.10 

No. 2% 2.65 

Indiana 

Fey., No. 1 — 
No. 2 2.35 
No. 2% 3.00 

Ex. Std., No. 1 1.25 
No. 2 1.85 
No. 2% 2.50 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

Std., No. 1 1.10 
No. 2 1.65-1.70 
No. 2% 2.25-2.30 
No. 10 8.00-8.25 

No. 2% 2.55-2.60 
No. 10 8.75-9.00 

No. 10 8.00-8.50 

Std., No. 2 1.55 
No. 2% 1.95 
No. 10 7.25 

TOMATO CATSUP 

No. 10 12.25 

TOMATO PASTE (Per Case) 

7 oz. 10.00 
No. 10 14.00 

TOMATO PUREE 

Md., Fey., No. 1, 1.045........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.00-7.50 

Ind., Fey., 1.045, No. 1........ 1.00-1.05 
No. 10 7.50 

Calif. Fey., No. 2%, 1.045....2.20-2.25 
1.06 2.40-2.50 
1.07 2.65-2.75 

FRUITS 
APPLE SAUCE 

No. 2 1.60 
No. 10 8.50 

No. 303 1.10 
No. 2 1.20. 
No. 10 6.00 

No. 10 Apples 8.50 

APRICOTS 

Halves, Fey., No. 3.50-3.70 
No. 10 11.75-12.00 

Choice, No. 2% 3.25 
No. 10 11.00 

2.70-2.90 

Std., No. 10 9.75 

S.P. Pie, No. 10 


CHERRIES 
No. 10 10.75 
Calif., R.A., Fey., No. iy!" 
Choice 4.50 
N.W.R.A., Fey., No. 2%.... 
Choice No. 2% 4.80 
Std.. No. 2% 4.55 
COCKTAIL 
Calif., Fey., 8 02. 
No. 2% 3.70 
No. 10 13.40 
Choice, No. 1 2.25 
No. 2% 3.50 
No. 10 12.90-13.10 
PEACHES 
Fey., No. 2% 3.10 
No. 1 1.85-1.90 
No. 10 10.25 
Choice, No. 2% 2.85 
No. 1 1.75 
No. 10 9.75-10.00 
Std., No. 2% 2.65 
No. 1 1.65 
No. 10 8.80-9.00 
No. 10, S.P. Pie 9.15 
PEARS 
N.W. Fey., Bart., No. 1........2.70-2.80 
.4.25-4.50 
No. 2% 3.75-3.95 
No. 10 13.00-13.50 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., Sl., No. 2......... 2.80 
No. 2% 3.20 
No. 10 12.40 
Crushed, No. 2 2.40 
No. 2% 2.85-2.90 
No. 10 10.75 
Choice, Sl., No. 2 
No. 2% 3.00 
No. 10 11.80 
Std., Half Slices, No. 2......c.0+000 2.40 
No. 2% 2.75 
JUICES 
CITRUS, BLENDED 
Fla., No. 2 -90 
46 oz. 1.95 
No. 10 4.00 
GRAPEFRUIT 
Fla., No. 2 821% 
46 oz, 1.80 
No. 10 3.75 
ORANGE 
Fla., No. 2 95 
46 oz. 2.10 
No. 10 4.25 
PINEAPPLE 
Hawaiian, Fey., No. 1.02% 
46 oz. 2.25 
No. 10 5.00 
TOMATO 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
46 oz. 2.25 
46 oz. 2.50-2.70 
No. 10 5.25 
46 oz. 2.35-2.50 
No. 10 4.60-4.75 
FISH 
SALMON—PEr Case 
Alaska, Red, No. 1 T........ 30.50-31.00 
18.00 
12.50 
Chums, Tall, No. 1........... 17.00-17.50 
9.25-9.50 
SARDINES—PeEr Case 
Maine, % Oil keyless........ 
Cal. 1-Ib. Ovals with 
Tomato Sauce 8.25-8.75 
No. 1, Nat. 6.50 
SHRIMP—Per Dozen 
5 oz., Small 3.00 
Medium 3.20 
Large 3.50 
Jumbo 3.90 
TUNA—PER CASE 
Fey, White Meat, 14’s......13.25-14.00 
Fey., Light Meat, 14’s......12.00-12.50 
Std. 11.50 
Chunks & Flakes 10.50 
Grated 9.00 
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CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JANUARY 3-4, 1952—Cutting & Tech- 
nical Sessions, Northwest Canners Asso- 
ciation, Multnomah Hotel, Portland, Ore. 


JANUARY 7-9, 1952—Annual Proces- 
sors Fieldmen’s Conference, Kellogg 
Hotel, East Lansing, Mich. 


JANUARY 9-11, 1952—6th Annual 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Pennsylvania 
Canners Association and Pennsylvania 
State College, State College, Pa. 


JANUARY 10-11, 1952—Annual Fruit 
and Vegetable Sample Cutting, Canners 
League of California, Hotel Fairmont, 
San Francisco, Calif. 


JANUARY 11, 1952—Extraneous Ma- 
terial Conference, Department of Plant 
Sciences, Syracuse University, Lyman 
Hall, Syracuse, N. Y. 


JANUARY 16-18, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, Canadian Food Processors Asso- 
ciation, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec, 
P. Q., Canada. 


JANUARY 17-18, 1952—Winter Meet- 
ing, National Pickle Packers Association, 
Roosevelt Hotel, New York, N. Y. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Canners Association, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-238, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Food Brokers Associa- 
tion, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 19-23, 1952—Annual Ex- 
hibit, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atiantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 20, 1952— Annual Meet- 
ing, Canning Machinery & Supplies 
Association, Atlantic City Municipal 
Auditorium, Atlantic City, N. J. 


JANUARY 21-22, 1952—Annual Con- 
vention, National Preservers Association, 
Marlborough - Blenheim Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952 — Annual 
Meeting, Cooperative Food Distributors 
of America, LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, II. 


JANUARY 26-30, 1952—Annual Meet- 
ing, National Retailer-Owned Grocers, 
LaSalle Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


JANUARY 28-30, 1952—9th Annual 
Meeting, Food Brokers Association of 
Canada, General Brock Hotel, Niagara 
Falls, Ont., Canada. 


JANUARY 29-30, 1952 — Wisconsin 
Canners Fieldmen’s Conference, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, Babcock Hall, Madi- 
son, Wis. 


FEBRUARY 4-15, 1952—31st Annual 
Canners & Freezers School, Food Tech- 
nology Department, Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, Ore. — 


FEBRUARY 5-6, 1952— 5th Annual 
Canners & Fieldmen’s Short Course, 
Minnesota Canners Association, Radis- 
son Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEBRUARY 5-7, 1952—Canners & 
Fieldmen’s Conference, Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind. 


FEBRUARY 11-12, 1952— 21st An- 
nual Conference, Ohio Canners, Field- 
men and Growers of Vegetable Crops for 
Processing, Ohio State University, Ohio 
Union Building, Columbus, Ohio. 


FEBRUARY 11-12, 1952— 31st An- 
nual Meeting, Tennessee-Kentucky Can- 
ners Association, Hermittage Hotel, 
Nashville, Tenn. 


FEBRUARY 14-15, 1952— 44th An- 
nual Convention, Ozark Canners Asso- 
ciation, Colonial Hotel, Springfield, Mo. 


FEBRUARY 15-22, 1952 — National 
Cherry Week. 


FEBRUARY 19-21, 1952 — Technical 
Pickle School, Michigan State College, 
Kellogg Continuing Education Bldg., 
East Lansing, Mich. 


FEBRUARY 19-20, 1952 — Annual 
Iowa-Nebraska Canners Conference, Me- 
morial Union, Iowa State College, Ames, 
Iowa. 


MARCH 3-7, 1952—Annual Conven- 
tion, National Association of Frozen 
Food Packers, Hotel Stevens, Chicago, II. 


MARCH 6-7, 1952—40th Annual Con- 
vention, Utah Canners Association, Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


MARCH 13-14, 1952— Annual Meet- 
ing, Northwest Canners Association, 
Gearhart Hotel, Gearhart, Ore. 


MARCH 17-18, 1952—Annuai Direc- 
tors Meeting, Canners League of Califor- 
nia, Santa Barbara Biltmore, Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 


MARCH 19-21, 1952—Spring Meeting 
& Canners School, Tri-State Packers 
Association, Lord Baltimore Hotel, Bal- 
timore, Md. 


MARCH 30-31, 1952 — Semi-Annual 
Meeting, Packaging Machinery Manu- 
facturers Institute, Hotel Dennis, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


APRIL 10, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Indiana Canners Association, Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, Ind. 


JUNE 9-10, 1952—Spring Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Park 
Place Hotel, Traverse City, Mich. 


NOVEMBER 20-21, 1952 — Annual 
Convention, Indiana Canners Associa- 
tion, French Lick Springs Hotel, French 
Lick, Ind. 


DECEMBER 1-2, 1952—Fall Meeting, 
Michigan Canners Association, Pantlind 
Hotel, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WIRE CONVEYOR BELT 
BULLETIN 


“Nine Ways To Speed Production and 
Maintain Sanitary Requirements in 
Fruit Processing Plants” is the title of 
a new technical folder recently prepared 
by The Cambridge Wire Cloth Company, 
Cambridge, Maryland. In flow sheet form 
the folder illustrates the sequence of 
operations in processing canned fruit 
sections and sauces. The flow sheet indi- 
cates nine different stations where woven 
wire conveyor belts offer the dual advan- 
tages of faster production and adherence 
to sanitary requirements. Each such con- 
veyor belt application is described in 
detail. Copies may be obtained by writ- 
ing the manufacturer direct. 
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RATES: Per insertion—straight reading, no display—one to 
three times per line 50c, four or more times per line 40c, mini- 
mum charge per Ad. $1.00. Forms close Wednesday noon. The 
Canning Trade, 20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Maryland. 


FOR SALE—MACHINERY 


WHEN IN NEED of food processing machinery of any kind 
wire or call: Ashley Mixon, Canning Machinery Exchange, 
Plainview (West), Texas. 


We manufacture complete lines of food processing machinery 
for canned, frozen and fresh packed products. Write us regard- 
ing your requirements. A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore 2, Md. 


YOUR FIRST THOUGHT for good food and canning equip- 
ment should be the First Machinery Corp. Stainless and Copper 
Kettles, Tanks, Stills, Evaporators, Vacuum Pans and Pressure 
Vessels. Reactors, Retorts, Sterilizers; all sizes. Dryers and 
Dehydrators of all types utilizing steam, electricity or gas; 
vacuum or atmospheric. Juice extractors, Pulpers and Finish- 
ers. Colloid Mills, Homogenizers and Viscolizers. Centrifugal 
Extractors, Filter Presses. Cutters, Slicers, Dicers, Choppers, 
Grinders. Vegetable and Fruit Washers, Peelers, Blanchers, 
ete. Packaging Equipment including Fillers, Labelers, etc. Com- 
vlete plants for sale on location. First Machinery Corp., 157 
Iudson St., New York 13, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—1 Standard-Knapp #2 Model E Caser; 2 Lee 
400 gal. S/S Kettles, 100# jkt. pressure; 1 Lee 150 gal. agit. 
jkt. S/S Kettle, 100# jkt. pressure; 29 S/S Clad, jkt., open 
Kettles, 30, 40, 60, 75 and 80 gal. capacities, 40# jkt. pressure; 
8 Standard-Knapp, Ceco & ABC Gluer-Sealers, Compression 
units; 6 Double Spiral Ribbon Mixers, 400, 600, 1200 & 18004 
capacities; 1 Munson Rotary Dry Batch Mixer, 2000# capacity; 
1 Huntley Blancher, 8’ long x 4’ dia.; 1 #50 S/S Pulper; 6-40 
x 72” Vertical Pressure Retorts; 29-200 gal. unused Aluminum 
Storage Tanks. Only a partial listing. Send your inquiries to: 
Consolidated Products Co., 18-20 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-0600. 


RUSSELL’S LINE OF MODERN EQUIPMENT — Check 
with us for continuous pressure, non-pressure Cookers or Re- 
torts. High speed Basket Dumpers, Unscramblers, Case Pack- 
ers, Top and Bottom Gluers. Also complete tomato, peach, 
pimiento, pea, potato and citrus factories, either part or turnkey 
jobs, including plant layout and engineering. Dixie Way Ma- 
chine Co., Lakeland, Fla. 


FOR SALE—One Anderson-Barngrover FMC Can Cooler or 
Cooker for No. 1 (211 x 400) cans. Will cool 200 cans per 
minute from 200° F. to 110° F. Capacity approximately 1500 
cans. In good operating condition. Lord Mott Co., Inc., Foot of 
Fell St., Baltimore 31, Md. 


FOR SALE—Liquidating equipment from soup canning and 
dog food plants: 5 Vertical Retorts 42” x 72”; 3 Open Kettles; 
45 Perforated Baskets 36” x 20”; Tri-Clover #2EBH Trialloy 
Sanitary Pump with motor; 80 gal. Stainless Clad Jacketed 
Kettle; MRM Semi-Automatic Vacuum Filler; 3 - 400 gal. Stain- 
less Steel Tanks with coils and covers; 2-75 gal. Cast Iron 
Jacketed Kettles; Burt Wrap Around Can Labeler; J. H. Day 
1% bbl. Dough Mixer; also large stock Stainless Steel Tanks 15 
gal. to 5700 gal., Stainless Steel and Stainless Clad Steam 
Jacketed Kettles 10, 40, 60, 80, 100, 150, 200, 500 gal. Perry 
Equipment Corp., 1402 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 
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WANTED and FOR SALE 


FOR SALE—1 Aire City 60 H.P. H. R. T. Boiler with Grates 
and Stack, new in 1936 and retubed in July 1951; 1 Link Belt 
80 place Merry-Go-Round; 1 A.B. Continuous Cooker, 600 can 
holding capacity for 2 and 2% cans; 1 Berlin Chapman Con- 
tinuous Cooker, 750 holding capacity for 2 and 2% cans; 1 A.B. 
Cooler, holding capacity 250 cans for No. 2. Sewell L. Simmons, 
Andrews, Md. 


FOR SALE—Two Hartford Empire Pocket Chain Washers 
R.H., Style B, set up to handle 14 oz. ketchup bottles, excellent 
condition, used very little; also two Productive Equipment Com- 
pany’s Stainless Steel Vibrating Screens, one 4’ x 1%’, single 
deck, in good condition; and one 2’ x 6’, double deck, in excellent 
condition; also one Model “M” Heavy Duty Hume Loader. Adv. 
51130, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Ayars Nickel-Alloy 8 Valve Juice Filler; M&S 
new 6 pocket Stainless Steel Gravity Filler to #10 tins; 40 new 
Stainless Jack. Kettles, 30 and 40 gallon; six Stainless Jack. 
Kettles, 30 and 40 gallon; six Stainless Steel Jack. Kettles with 
Agitators, 100, 150, 200 and 250 gals.; Fitzpatrick S.S. Model 
“D” Comminutor; Burt Can & Spot Labeler to #10 tins; 6 new 
Stainless Steel Tanks, 500 and 1000 gals.; two Type 347 S.S. 
Coils 5’6” and 8’ dia. 100-140 sq. ft. Send for complete lists. 
We buy your surplus. The Machinery & Equipment Corp., 533 
W. Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. Gramercy 5-6680. 


FOR SALE—1 No. 6 Peerless Standard Style C Exhauster, 
belt drive, for 404 x 700 to 303 x 113 cans. Perfect condition. 
Price $925 f.o.b. Winchester, Mass. Adv. 51133, The Canning 
Trade. 


FOR SALE—Geyer 8 spout piston type Filling Machine, 
stainless steel hopper, pistons and discharge, excellent condi- 
tion. Can fill pint jars or cans better than 120 per min. Re- 
quires 1 hp. Motor. Can be shipped promptly. Adv. 51134, The 
Canning Trade. 


WANTED—MACHINERY 


WANTED—12’ Blancher; #50 Pulper; #10 S/S Filler; Adj. 
Can Labeler; 2-tier Caser; Model F Bean Snipper; 5 - 40x72” 
Retorts; and several S/S Kettles and Tanks from 100 to 500 
gallons. Adv. 5181, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Two Chain Belt or Link Belt Vibrating Sewage 
Screens 4’ x 5’; and six 1000-1200 gallon Stainless Steel Tomato 
Pulp Tanks. Adv. 51129, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Indiana Duplex Pulper in good used condition. 
Penn’s Manor Canning Co., Cornwells Heights, Pa. 


FOR SALE—FACTORIES 


FOR SALE—Food Processing Cannery, located in Cedarville, 
N. J. Covers 4 acres of land, additional 30 acres farm land. 
16 buildings fully equipped with new machinery to pack toma- 
toes, tomato products, dried beans, snap beans. Opposite auction 
block, on highway; private 7 car railroad siding. 20 Bungalows 
for use of help. Reasonable price. Inquire: John Minervini, 
406 Jefferson St. Hoboken, N. J. or phone Hoboken 3-4078. 


FOR SALE—Canning Factory located in good growing sec- 
tion of Western Maryland. Concrete block building, railroad 
siding. Equipped to can vegetables; modern machinery. Adv. 
51123, The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—Preserve Mfg. Business, building and machinery 
capable of one half million yearly, centrally located in Balti- 
more, Maryland. For particulars address: James S. Schryver, 
753 W. Pratt St., Baltimore, Md. 
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WANTED—FACTORY 


WANTED—To Buy or Lease Tomato Cannery Mid-West area 
preferred. Adv. 51132, The Canning Trade. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED — Experienced Superintendent by Central New 
York plant packing peas, beans and corn. Give age, experience 
and references. Adv. 51122, The Canning Trade. 


WANTED—Experienced man capable of operating small can- 


ning plant. Must know closing machine. State qualifications 
and salary expected. No age limit. Adv. 51128, The Canning 
Trade. 


WANTED—Canning Factory Superintendent. Draper Bros., 
Inc., Frederica, Del. Phone Frederica 2651 or 2021 at night. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


POSITION WANTED — Production Superintendent seeking 
change. Competent in management of all phases of plant opera- 
tion. Thoroughly experienced in canning of wide variety of 
fruits and vegetables. Will be at Convention. Adv. 51131, The 
Canning Trade. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


THERMOMETERS—We repair Mercurial Indicating Ther- 
mometers. Dial Thermometers and Recording Thermometers 
of all makes. Instruments are reconditioned like new. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. For economical savings ship your Ther- 
mometers to: Nurnberg Thermometer Co., 124 Livingston St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED—To Buy Dents, Rusts, Surplus Canned Foods. 
Ken Evans, 2935 Russell, Detroit 7, Mich. 


FOR SALE—About 60,000 each 300 by 304.5 cans and 300 by 
308 cans. Part lacquer lined, most tin lined. About half 
packed in bags of 392 each, the rest in shipping cases 48 each. 
Complete with lids. Reasonably priced. Carthage Creamery 
Co., Carthage, Mo. 


SMILE AWHILE 


There is a saving grace in a sense of humor 
Contributions Welcomed 


HOME, SWEET HOME 


A parson had occasion to reprove a small boy for 
swearing. 


“If you feel you must say something just say 
‘Brother’!”’ he said. “Your father doesn’t swear, does 
he?” 

“Oh, no, sir!” 

“Well, then, if he were working in the garden and 
suddenly stepped backward on to a rake which flew up 
and hit him from behind, what would he say?” 


“‘He’d say; ‘You’re back early, dear’! 


NO BARGAINS 


Two Scots covered the long line of ticket windows 
in the terminal concourse, stopping at each to ask the 
same question: The price of two tickets to Atlantic 
City. 

The spokesman for the two seemed decidedly crest- 
fallen when the agent in the last window answered 
him. 

“We might as weel buy our tickets here,” he said 
with a catch in his throat. “The spir-rit 0’ enterprise, 
in a monner 0’ speakin’, is no’ to be found in this 
place!” 


THAT’S TELLING HIM! 


“Dearest Alice—” wrote the young man. “Pardon 
me, but I’m getting so forgetful. I know I proposed 
to you last night but, really, I forgot if you said yes 
or no.” 

“Dearest Vince—” she replied at once. “Your letter 
was a relief. I remember saying no to somebody last 
night, but I’d quite forgotten who it was.” 


LITHOGRAPH CORP. 
ROCHESTER, 
‘since 1912 
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LKINDS 


PIEDMONT LABEL CO. INC. 


LITHOCRAPHERS 


For Canning Fanciest Cremogenized 
and Whole Kernel Corns: 


HUSKERS, CUTTERS, SILKERS, FLOTATION 
WASHERS, ROD-SHAKERS, TRIMMERS, 
CAN SHAKERS, CREMAKERS, 
MACERATORS, SANITARY MIXERS, 
SUCCULOMETERS, CONSISTOMETERS, 
AND ACCESSORY EQUIPMENT. 


_ THE UNITED COMPANY 


- 


WESTMINSTER MD 
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WHERE TO BUY 


—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the leading houses 
that supply them. Consult the advertisements for details. 


BASKETS (Wood) Picking 
Planters Manufacturing Co., Portsmouth, Va. 
Riverside Manufacturing Co., Murfreesboro, N. C. 
BOXES, Corrugated or Solid Fibre 
Eastern Box Company, Baltimore, Md. 
Robert Gair Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
Union Bag & Paper Corp., New York, N. Y. 


CANNERY SUPPLIES 


Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, Ill. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 


CANNERS MACHINERY AND EQUIPMENT 
Berlin-Chapman Co., Berlin, Wis. 
Burt Machine Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Chisholm-Ryder Co., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
Frank Hamachek Machine Co., Kewaunee, Wis. 
Huntley Manufacturing Co., Brocton, N. Y. 
F. H. Langsenkamp Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Morral Bros., Morral, Ohio 
Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw., Baltimore, Md. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
United Company, Westminster, Md. 
Urschel Laboratories, Valpariaso, Ind. 

CANS 
American Can Company, New York City 
Continental Can Co., New York City 
Crown Can Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
National Can Corporation, New York City 


GLASS CONTAINERS 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 


HARVESTING EQUIPMENT 

H. D. Hume Co., Mendota, II. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp., Hoopeston, II. 
INSURANCE 


Canner’s Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Inc., Chicago, Ill. 
Manufacturers & Merchants Indemnity Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 


Niagara Chemical Division, FMC, Middleport, N. Y. 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 


LABELS 


Gamse Lithographing Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Hammer Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 

Muirson Label Co., Meriden, Conn. - Peoria, Ill. -San Jose, Cal. 
Piedmont Label Co., Bedford, Va. 

Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Stecher-Traung Lithograph Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 
SALT 
Diamond Crystal Salt Co., 
SEASONINGS 
Griffith Laboratories, Inc., The, Chicago, III. 


SEED 
Associated Seed Growers, Inc., New sawen, Conn. 
Corneli Seed Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
Ferry-Morse Seed Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Michael Leonard Co., Chicago—Sioux City 
Northrup, King & Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
SUGAR 
Corn Products Sales Co., New York City 
Sugar Information, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 
WAREHOUSING 
Terminal Warehouse Co., Baltimore, Md. 


St. Claire, Mich. 
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